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LEPROSY IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—Having understood that some account of the disease, to which I 
recently alluded, might be deemed not uninteresting to the readers of the 
Medical Journal, I proceed to offer such information as is now within 
my reach—premising, however, that as [ am but a mere lawyer— 
“ He was, could he help it, a special attorney ”— 

I must be considered entitled to draw on the kind forbearance of your 
medical readers for all the errors of nomenclature, into which I shall 
fall. This “the Faculty ” will readily grant, when I undertake, as a 
‘‘ condition edent,” that there shall be no error in fact. 

You are already aware that the focus of this terrible disease is in the set- . 
tlement of Tracady, in the British Province of New Brunswick, situated 
on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, about fifty miles north of the mouth of the 
Miramichi River. Before the Provinces of Nova Scotia and the Canadas 
became British, the whole range of the Gulf coast had been partially 
settled by Norman immigrants, and it, no doubt, became a refuge to many 
of the poor “ habitans ” and their families, who, fleeing from the Acadian 
expulsion of 1755, the scenes of devastation and distress so beautifully de- 
scribed in “ Evangeline,” crossed the Nova Scotia isthmus, and scattering 
along the shores, formed settlements, at intervals, as far north as the river 
St. Lawrence, carrying with them the religion, language, costume, and 
those primitive habits of Normandy, which in several localities are still re- 
tained. May I be permitted a digression so far as to express my hope that 
the author of “ Evangeline” may visit those Acadian settlements which 
are yet to be found on that remote and comparatively unknown, al- 
though most interesting coast. He is said to be an amiable man, and 
his poetic mind would be pleased to learn that the ‘soothing tones of 
the “ Angelus,” floating from the unpretending spire of the old Aca- 
dian church of Carroguet, always heard with pleasure and veneration, 
sound more sweetly to those who have been taught by his beautiful 
hexameters to associate its music with the by-gone days of Grand Pré. 

But to the subject. The extensive tract of country, lying between 
the Ristigouche river (the Canadian boundary) and the river Mirami- 
chi, although partially settled, as I have mentioned, was almost a sort 
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of terra incognita, until the year 1827, when it- was created a county 
under the name of the County of Gloucester. Its interior was then, and 
in some respects still remains, a wilderness, the coast and the banks of 
rivers only being settled, and those rather scantily. The more populous 
settlements are generally those of French origin. are still exclusively 
French ; others have yielded to Anglo-Saxon and Celtic influences, 
Tracady is one of the old settlements, and contains about 3000 inhabi- 
tants, composed almost entirely of French Acadians of Norman descent, 
and it was here that this disease was first detected. For several years 
there had been rumors that some cases of a very disgusting disease 
had occurred there ; but rumor also gave it a character and a name by 
which the sufferers were excluded from sympathy. No official notice 
was taken of it until 1844, when some persons being reported to be 
infected who were not allied by blood to those families which were re- 
ported unsound, the disease was deemed contagious, and the Grand Jury 
of the County took the subject into consideration as involving the safety 
of the public. Persons were appointed by the government to visit the 
settlement, and examine and report upon the state of the inhabitants, 
The writer held, at that time, an important office in the County of Glou- 
cester, and it is from authentic public documents that he gives the fol- 
lowing details. Over thirty cases were discovered, and the symptoms 
were recognized as belonging to the Greek elephantiasis, in all its stages. 
It had been lingering in the settlement for many years, and was con- 
sidered to be confined to two families, but there had been three or four 
instances where it was known to have attacked individuals not connected 
with these families by blood relationship. The writer is possessed of 
notes of twenty-two cases, drawn up on personal examination of the 
unfortunate sufferers ; and before referring to a report which had been 
officially made, and which with your permissien he may hereafter com- 
municate, he proceeds to exhibit the cases of Peter Savoy and Peter 
Robisheau, as they appear. to embrace many of the diagnostics of the 
disease. 
“ Peter Savoy, age 41 ; married ; has been suffering for eight years past ; 
complained of great weakness and pain in the stomach for three or four 
ears prior to the appearance of the eruption, which showed itself first 
in spots of a dark yellowish color upon the face and forehead, accom- 
panied by great depression of strength and spirits. The disease, after 
its outward appearance, advanced rapidly, and the skin assumed a dirty 
yellow hue over its whole surface. In the course of a few weeks the 
spots became livid, slightly elevated, and oily in their appearance, but 
not remarkable for any change of sensibility ; the elevations were not 
large, but they soon assumed the tuberculous character. The tubercles 
appeared first on the face and nose, and afterwards on the arms, legs 
and body. The face at this time was slightly puffed, but there were no 
deep furrows separating the tubercles, either upon the cheeks or forehead. 
The cheeks were thickened, puffy, and greasy in appearance ; the nos- 
trils were swollen and greatly dilated ; the ears were thickened, elon- 
gated, puffy and tuberculous. Some of the tubercles disappeared, but 
others shortly afterwards succeeded them upon the face. tubercles 
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continued indolent for several years, after which ulceration commenced. 
Does not recollect that the ulceration was preceded or accompanied by 
pain or any febrile symptoms. Scabs formed on some of the sores, and 
others of them healed, but there was not any pain, neither in the scabby 
tubercle nor in the cicatrices of those which healed spontaneously. The 
tubercles on the arms appeared first on the outside of them and on the 
upper part; the hands appear fuller, discolored and tuberculous ; these 
tubercles are flattened. feet are tuberculous, swollen and ulcer- 
ated ; the soles, like the palms of the hands, are puffy and flattened. 
The tubercles on the feet are small ; the knees have b2en tuberculous ; 
they have occasionally healed, leaving @ smooth, shining appearance of 
cicatrix. Ulceration has attacked the ends of the toes, and has 

rated into sphacelus. He complains of yng the legs, which he 
describes as being too heavy for him. The hair has fallen from be! 
whiskers, eyebrows, breast and axilla, and from those other of 
body which were attacked with tubercles. «The inside of the mouth is 
filled with tubercles; the sublingual veins are enlarged, the lips are 
thickened, shining, excoriated and enlarged. The trunk of the body is 
tuberculous, but the indurations were not ulcerated. The voice is affect. 
ed, and the exertion of talking tiresome. The nose discharges a small 
quantity of an irritating, puriform fluid. He complains of pain in the 
breast before damp or rainy weather. ‘The senses of hearing and sight 
continue unimpaired ; that of smell was vitiated before the nose became 
sore. The appetite and sleep are irregular ; tongue foul ; bowels open 
regularly ; urine yellow ; has experienced no alteration whatever in the 
sexual desire ; the sense of taste is injured. He has been married six- 
teen years ; has had seven children, four of whom are dead ; the young- 
est living is six years old; none of them ever manifested any symp- 
toms of the disease. He has followed fishing and farming for a living, 
and has used the common mixed diet of the country. He was intem- 
perate and indulged fre=ly in the use of spirituous liquors for five years 
preceding the appearance of the disease. His wife is living ; she is in 
good health, and never had any symptoms. 

“ Peter Robisheau, aged 26; not married ; has been diseased four 
years ; complained of pain and general listlessness for twelve months 
preceding the appearance of spots. ‘The pajn was particularly trouble- 
some in his feet. At the end of the time mentioned, discolored spots, like 
watery blisters without any induration, appeared upon the shins and 
outside of the fore-arms; the palms of the hands soon afterwards be- 
came affected, the fingers swollen, the extremities of them ulcerated and 
sphacelous, the bones became carious, and he lost the extreme points of 
several fingers, the remaining portions of them being contracted. The 
puffiness of the palm gives this contraction a peculiar appearance, the 

Im forming a straight line, and the fingers a hook at the end of it. 

is arms feel unusually heavy, when he raises them. His face is swol- 
len, puffy, and of a darkish hue. ‘There are small round spots and tu- 
bercles upon the forehead. The lips are swollen; the sublingual veins 
are enlarged ; his skin generally, but more particularly on the breast, 
is discolored, and there are yellowish spots on the breast resembling 
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brushes. The hair is beginning: to fall from the eyebrows ; the feet 
and backs of the hands are spotted and tuberculous ; the legs are cede- 
matous, and ulceration, exposing the bone, has attacked the joint of the 
great toe. He complains of pain at the pit of the stomach ; his bowels 
are regular, but his urine is yellow and hot. He sleeps well. There 
is a numbness in some narts of the skin. He felt, before the appear- 
ance of the eruption, as if he should be attacked with leprosy, as he 
had heard lepers complain of similar symptoms. He has always been 
very temperate, a farmer, and used the common diet. He is son of 
Joseph Robisheau, who married Anasthasia Sonier, and has two sisters 
and a cousin laboring under the same disease. Cannot account for the 
appearance of the disease upon himself, as his father and mother never 
exhibited any symptoms of it. His sisters were attacked before himself : 
has never lived in the house with them. His cousin, by his father’s 
family, Israel Robisheau, is dead, and his uncle John died of leprosy in 
his fiftieth year. Family in tolerably comfortable circumstances.” 

The writer, in his next, will give the particulars of several other cases. 

Boston, January 21, 1852. Omeca. 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS, 


Freitow Criassmates,—The end has come. This parting over, and 
many of us shall meet no more. One more grasp of the hand—one 
more “ good bye ”’—and we shall not hail each other again. We are 
to-night as those who stand upon the shore of an unknown ocean. 
future rolls darkly before us, our vessels are unmoored, and we are to 
make the dangerous voyage alone. Hitherto we have had good helms- 
men; now we are to stand at the kelm, and direct our own course 
through the war of elements. It is well, then, to look about us, being 
sure that our chart is right and our needle true—not forgetting that bal- 
last is quite as requisite as canvass. 

It is usual at such times as this, and it is fitting, to glance both at the 
retrospect and at the prospect. Still the past ts past, and whatever of 
that past has been right or wrong—wise or foolish—improved or mis- 
spent—is no more. Our incipient stage of study is finished. It may 
have had pleasures or sorrows—it matters not much—they are gone— 
and we could not recall them if we would. Our intercourse has been 
brief, but not too brief to form friendships—pure, deep, fervent—which 
neither time nor circumstance can destroy ; it is not time, it is not 
years alone which make a friend—no, it is unity of feeling, it is the 
heart gushing with sympathy for its kindred heart, mingling by intuition 
with its fellow, and in an instant turning the stranger to friend. By 
such a sympathy we have been united ; and though we may be scatter- 
ed like forest leaves, the friendship here formed will not be broken. 
Our spirits will still mingle, and memory will forever shed a holy ra- 
diance upon the period which is now closing ! 
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J need not, gentlemen, speak long of the great ibility you as- 
sume in going forth to fulfil the duties of your ion. is will 
be referred to by one who has felt its weight, and who may well be our 
teacher. We are unable to — all he will say. Experience 
alone can tell the whole story. rely we can see much in the future 
to make us tremble, and we may well pause and inquire if we are will- 
ing to go farther. The drapery of romance which your imaginations 
have thrown around the era which is oe will soon drop, and 
you will doubtless find that the practice of icine is not “all your fancy 
painted it.” Your best efforts will often be misjudged, and your kindest 
offices returned by maledictions. Henceforth you are to obey the man- 
dates of others ; ery companion is to be your horse, your home the 
street, and your hunger. You are to go forth amid storm and cold 
—at midnight, when other men sleep or feast—at noon, beneath the 
burning sunshine—in the saloons of wealth, at the bedside of the fasti- 
dious hypochondriac, or amid the squalor and wretchedness of the dens 
of poverty and infamy—amid the fierce contagion, which like an invisi- 
ble fiend is sweeping its victims to the tomb—or watching the good 
man as he offers r by spirit, or restraining the demoniac fury of the 
madman thirsting for his own blood. Through such scenes are your 
future lives to lead—and in those scenes you are to be the most ' 
nent actors. And are you still willing to proceed? Then God speed 
you—and know that, to relieve this picture of darkness, there is another 
all glowing with 

ou are to go through a suffering world, scattering joy. At 
your touch, disease will flee, and the cheek, white with the frosts of 
death, wit] resume its giow of health and beauty. You are to wipe 
away the tears of many a househo!d, and to carry gladness where sorrow 
has reigned. You are to battle with the destroyer of our race, and you 
are to overcrme him. You are to bid the old man live, and he will 
live. By your ministrations the young man, weary of the world through 
suffering, shall revive azain, and rejoice in his strength. And from 
yawning grave you are to snatch many a tiny but priceless gem, and 
replace it with all its brilliancy on the bosom where it first nestled, and 
the blessings of those you have blessed will fall upon you like incense. 
Truly, if there is joy on earth, this is it. To feel and know that your 
toil is successful, will give your hearts more gladness than the praises of 
millions. You are not to deal with the amelioration of the woes of 
man as an abstract, nor to prate idly on the cold th of charity un- 
exerted. It is yours henceforth to act—to dispense blessings—to do 
good ; and though the good you perform may not always be acknow- 
ledged, you yourselves will know it, and that knowledge alone will richly 
compensate you, even though others do not smile. 

Yours is not to be that chimerical philanthropy which girts the globe, but 
leaves the miseries of its inhabitants unalleviated. You are not to stand, 
on the ramparts of State, sounding your own folly. Your arena is the 
social, the domestic world; your philanthropy is condensed, concen- 
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hearts of families, to chase away the fears of those who sit under the 
shadow of death, and to throw the sunlight of health around the hearth. 
stone. You may not share the honors of -political preferment, but you 
will not taste the bitterness of political strife. You are not to harangue 
the public with your notions of “ higher law” or “ lower law” ; for 
in following the duties of your profession, and acting in accordance 
with its precepts, you yourselves become living solutions of that vexa- 
tious problem which has so long baffled the acumen of the profoundest 
statesmen—showiny that you at least can defend the Constitution and 
still act in accordance with that higher law which inculcates love to the 
whole human race. 

Having premised thus much, | now propose to address you briefly on 
a subject of interest, not to the members of our profession only, but to 
all: to wit— 

Ecuiectic System or Mepicine versus Quackery. 

By this let no one understand me that there are two sciences of medi- 
cine. There is but one. But there are two schools, the orthodox and 
the heterodox—or, in common parlance, the school of physicians and the 
school of quacks. I know that more have been enumerated. I know 
the world has been as thoroughly scourged by the Protean forms of prac- 
tice, as Ezypt was with frogs. Still they are all resolvable to these two 
—there can be no medium ; he who is not of one, is of the other. For 
whether practitioners follow one method or another, to the exclusion of 
all others ; whether they style themselves botanists, hydropathists, home- 
opathists, allopathists, or any other exclusive opathists, they are all alike— 
similia similibus—they are not to be trusted ; for selfishness or ignorance 
has blinded them. 

By the agency of such men our science has been immolated for 
more than two thousand years; and not only the science, for with its 
smoke has mingled that of a more frightful and unholy holocaust, even 
the holocaust of a million murdered victims, slain by the very men who 
from their profession should have been their protectors. So great, in 
fact, have been the evils produced by untaught and unprincipled men 
o they are equally dangerous) that medical science in toto has been 

‘ried as a useless thing—and we are pointed to the lower animals as 
furnishing proof that for their physician nature should only be trusted. 

However, this doctrine is fallacious. ‘The practice of medicine, in some 
form, must exist as long as disease exists. Man’s life and health are worth 
preserving—for he, both as an animal and an intellectual creature, is in- 
trinsically valuable. The lower animals are worthless except in their 
connection with man. Yet we find them strong and hardy, formed to 
resist both the extrinsic and intrinsic causes of decay—bearing, without 
inconvenience, the rigors of circumstance, and dying only because the 
machinery of life is worn out by its own operation. On the other hand, 
the human race, whose lives are alone worth preserving, suffer cone 
tinually from the influences which surround them—at infancy totally in- 
capable of self-protection, in maturer years scarcely less so. The nicely- 
poised machinery is continually deranged ; some one of the thousand 
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strings of this wonderful harp are continually out of tune; disease meets 
us at every turn, and we are constantly the prey of death. Men in- 
stinctively cling to life, and as disease is the cause of death, they seek its 
removal. This can only be procured by certain means ; and these 
means are found in the materia medica. ‘The days of miracles are : 
there can be no effect without a cause; disease will not cure sp 
morbid constitution can no more be healed by its own power, than can 
our common machinery, when out of gear, correct itself. This may 
sometimes happen, but such occurrences are exceptions to the gene- 
ral rule. I grant that men might, if they would, escape much of the 
disease which they now suffer—that they might even retain life for a 
much longer period than they do; for the wheels of life seldom stand 
still because they are worn out; very few, strictly speaking, die natural 
deaths ; nearly all fall victims to their.own or to their ancestors’ bad 
management. But so has it ever been, so will it ever be. Man is not 
only mortal, but frail; and being aware of this, has in all ages turned 
to medicine and to medical men for aid. 

The origin of our science, then, was philanthropy ; the exigencies 
of the race demanded it. There can be no more usefal calling on earth, 
for by no other are the ills of humanity so signally removed. No won- 
der that the untutored heathen looked with superstitious awe upon the 
herb which removed his malady, and placed among the gods the mortal 
who prescribed it. 

If, then, medical science is of such great importance, why has it been 
called a fable? Simply because it has been, through all ages, most 
grossly debased. There have been a few men, in every period, who have 
done their duty, who have maintained the right, and who have counted 
no sacrifice too great for the advancement of a science whose whole 
aim is to do good. But others have appeared, and their name is legion, 
who under the semblance of “jendehip have treacherously trampled it in 
the dust and covered it with shame! Love of gain, cupidity, selfish- 
ness, have been their ruling passions ; and for the gratification of these, 
they have turned the world into a lazar-house, and covered the earth 
with corpses. 

To acquire a knowledge of the coarser professions men will labor for 
years, and study with the greatest perseverance and scrutiny the secrets 
of the trade. Yet in this one great science, by far the most intricate of 
all, inasmuch as it involves the great secrets of life, they will leap at once 
from the most deplorable ignorance, affecting to repair what they know 
nothing of, and with disgusting effrontery building up a crazy superstruc- 
ture, which they call a system—having for its foundation, ing but 
singular and fortuitous coincidents, a foundation more feeble than the 
sand on which the foolish man built his house. The laws of cause 
and effect, without which science cannot exist, are entirely discarded b 
them ; and well they may be, for philosophy is their deadly foe. Suc 
men must be dangerous. He who knows nothing of anatomy, either 
healthy or morbid—who knows nothing of physiology or pathology, or 
medicine or indications for its exhibition—he who enters into this profes- 
sion by any other door than that of intelligent investigation and rational 
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philosophy. is unworthy the name of physician, and should by no means 
entrusted with human life and health. 

These are the men who have cast obloquy upon medical science, 
and who by fostering false views and enveloping vulgar minds with their 
own ignorance, have protracted the reign of superstition from the earliest 
ages until now. 

If we compare the nostrums and nostrum venders of the present day with 
those of the ancients, we shall find that, ridiculous as the latter may appear, 
the former are still more so. We may have charity for those who lived 
in the midst of gross darkness—upon whom not even the morning of 
science had dawned, for many of them were philanthropists and were 
seeking diligently some elixir of health, not for their own emolument, 
but for the weal of the race; whereas those of our own time refuse 
to be enlightened, wilfully shutting their eyes, rushing madly on in the 
face of reason, in the face of virtue, in the face of humanity ; looking 
only to their own pecuniary aggrandizement. In this they are not un- 
frequently successful—for many even in this generation offer themselves 
up at the shrine of quackery, with as much devotion as the Hindoo pros- 
trates himself before Juggernaut; and those who behold the dreadful 
sacrifice, unable to discern between truth and falsehood, raise the cry — 
cui bono? and with indignation denounce the whole practice of medicine. 

But it is not nostrums alone against which medical science has to 
combat. There is another absurdity, more refined and more dangerous, 
I refer to those new-fangled forms of practice, which are styled, falsely, 
new systems, and for which is claimed the insinuating title of reform. 
The leaders in these schools scorn the name of quackery as an unclean 
thing. Indeed many of them, the better to dupe the public, affect 
deep study and make a great show of scientific research, and assuming 
some high-sounding cognomen, go forth, breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter to all who oppose them. But unhappily the slaughtered ones 
are found among their devotees. 

And here it may be said that I am 5 to reform ; that I am 
blinded by this very selfishness of which I have spoken; that I am wed- 
ded to antiquity, and totally at variance with that spirit of advancement 


which characterizes the age. If all change is reform, then I am opposed 


to reform ; if to distort science, if to violate every principle of philoso- 
phy, if to sacrifice human health and life to gratify the whims of fanatics, 
or to fill the coffers of presumptuous ignorance, is reform, then truly | 
am not a reformer. But, gentlemen, | have not so learned reform. 
That term, as applied to the irregular practice of medicine, is a false- 
hood. Reform does not exist in striving to uproot principles eternal as 
truth itself—nor in ridiculing a theory formed in such principles, and 
which has been wrought out and beautified by the accumulated wisdom 
of twenty centuries. 

There has been, there can be, but one true science of medicine, and 
that is the system taught in the eclectic schools of the day. That system 
knows no bounds; it is universal, and swallows up every other. We 
are commanded by our fathers, the exponents of this system, to go out 
in the world, and to seize and apply, in the name of the universal 
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school of medicine, whatever is good. There is no remedy under the sun, 
neither will there be discovered any in all future time, but it is ours. 
Hence if the empiric treats disease successfully, it is not through any 
worth of the form which he adopts; the cure is effected by our medi- 
cine, and according to the principles which the eclectic teachers have 
discovered and promulgated. But the empiric is _not governed by prin- 
ciples ; his routine must be followed, and the medicine which by chance 
he prescribes correctly to-day, will kill to-morrow. His claim to origin- 
ality is unfounded, he discovers nothing new, he confers no benefit: he 
merely isolates a few atoms from the great world of medicine, by which 
very isolation they are shorn of their virtue—the good which they — 
duced when in thee pr places being no longer discernible, for 

is a symmetry in medical science, a mutual dependence between all its 
agencies, which cannot be broken with impunity. 

There can no new thing be shown by them. Does a man call him- 
self botanic ? His lobelia is taken from our Herbarium. Is another hy- 
dropathic ? He is drawing water from our cisterns. Has the disciple of 
Hahnemann a drug whose microscopical atoms make even death turn 
pale? He abstracted that drug from us, in larger doses it is true, and 
only has the credit of dividing it. They have nothing but what has 
been taken from the eclectic school, except their ignorance and presump- 
tion. Their system is fragmentary, and too narrow to meet the various 
forms of disease, and the victims of its powerlessness are no less victims 
than if destroyed by active means. | 

Perhaps I have dwelt too long on these irregular forms of medicine. 
But as henceforth they are to be your greatest annoyance—as they are 
the enemies of intelligence and of truth—I could not forego this only 
opportunity which will ever be allowed me in your e, to raise 
my voice against their dangerous innovations, and to declare publicly what 
I conceive to be our mutual opinion of them. I now leave them, with 
the consoling consciousness that however they may prosper, it is only . 
for a season. Their duration has ever been ephemeral, and must be so. 
Their existence is a forced one—they have no “ vis vite.” Once 
wounded, and there is no recuperative power—death follows as a cer- 
tain result. Let us, then, “ bide our time ”’—not forgetting, however, 
that we can do much to hasten the overthrow of empiricism, and that it is 
our sacred duty to use every effort for the promotion of that end. 

Turn we now to our own beloved science—abused, but not crushed 
—trampled upon, but not destroyed ; wounded and bleeding, it still sur- 
vives, and conscious of its immortality, laughs at the puny efforts of its 
foes. It has been unfortunate, but so have been its sisters; for ad- 
vancement in science is not by eagle flights, but by slow and painful gra- 
dations. Through all time there has existed a combat between truth 
and error ; concerning all subjects involving intellectual research, the 
wildest and most contradictory have been advanced and defended. It 
has thus been with physics, metaphysics and morals ; and the systems 
founded on these have reached their present state of perfection after 
much building and demolition. Medicine, then, though it has suffered, 
is not alone ; nor is it beyond the truth to state, that from the days of 
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Hippocrates until now, no science has been more continually progress. 
ing. ‘There have been many forms of practice founded on false hy- 
pothesis, and in due time both hypothesis and practice have been buried 
in one grave. Qut of their ashes have arisen other forms—sons .wiser 
than their fathers; but still unworthy of long life, they, too, have perish- 
ed. The “cure-alls” of one generation have been discarded by suc- 
ceeding ones, and the succeeding ones have in their turn discovered 
others which we now know are worthless. All this only proves that 
men in their forthreachings have gathered in gold and dross together ; 
which the ordeal of time and philosophy has separated, the precious 
having been saved and the vile thrown away ; for, as has been said, 
notwithstanding all the obstacles that medical science has been forced 
to encounter, it has been continually advancing. Slowly but surely the 
noble fabric has been lifting its head towards heaven. Clouds and 
darkness have settled round about it, but the rays of learning and wise 
dom have pierced the gloom, and in every age and generation new 
beauty and strength have been added to it. ‘The energies of the noblest 
minds have been exhausted upon it. Men, of whom the age in which 
they lived was not worthy, have devoted their lives to its enhancement. 
The boon for which they sought, they were not permitted to enjoy, but 
it has fallen on succeeding generations; for though the seed sown by 
Hippocrates was but as a grain of mustard seed, though it fell upon an 
ungenerous soil, still it took root ; since which, though choked with 
brambles, it has never ceased pointing upwards. Nurtured by Galen, 
and the thousands who succeeded him down to the time of Sydenham, 
and by the successors of that immortal man down to the present, it has 
become a mighty tree, whose healthful influence is felt throughout the 
world. And now, protected and pruned by an innumerable host in 
every land—zguarded by such men as these who have been our instruct- 
ers, and in succeeding years by those upon whom their mantles shall fall, 
it will not die nor wither. The lightnings may scathe it, and the wild 
boar may whet his tusk against it; but it will stand, co-existent with 
time, forever luxuriant, forever beautiful, and its fruit shall be for the 
healing of the nations! Its roots shall strike deeper, and its branches 
shall spread wider. Men rw A combine to destroy—even you, my class- 
mates, who have sworn to defend it, may prove false to your vows and 
recreant to your first faith; but others will do their duty. The eyes 
of men are opening. The light of science can no more be darkened— 
or if so, only to shine with greater radiance. Opposition shall not over- 
whelm it—its coursé is onward! onward! its watchword excelsior, its 
final triumph written in the book of omnipotence. 


** Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again ; 
‘The eternal years of God are hers; 

But error, wounded, shrieks with pain, 
Aud dies among her worshippers.” 


Such, gentlemen, is the profession at whose portals big are now 
lingering. You have been admitted within the vestibule, and have 


already caught a glimpse of its prospective glories—and though your 
vision, through inexperience, is yet circumscribed, you are all cone 


. 
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vinced of its beauty and of its utility, and you are also aware that 
none but the honest, earnest and persevering friends of truth and science 
are worthy to approach it. Wherefore, if you are not such—if you 
have been prompted only by a mercenary spirit to fathom its secrets— 
if you have measured its worth by the dollars and cents it will bring 
you, stop where you are: for the sake of honor, for the sake of justice, 
for the sake of humanity, enter not within its sacred precincts, nor suf- 
fer your unholy footsteps to pollute its sanctity. 

But I know that such is not the spirit by which you have been gov- 
erned. I bear witness to the integrity of your purpose, and to the de- 
votion with which you have labored to prepare yourselves for the step 
which you are now taking. And I know that: you will ever strive to 
honor a profession which in return cannot but you. Go forth, 
then, strong in the determination to act well your parts. 

Let us remember that as we have received much from the wise and 
good who have preceded us, so we are not to five for ourselves alone, 
but for those who shall succeed us; that we are to aid in fostering and 
disseminating the principles we have espoused, and thus assist in hasten- 
ing the undisputed reign of, truth. 

But I will-weary you no longer—the evening wanes, and we must 
part. We are now to go from these scenes of pleasure, and to begin a 
new life. Our hearts are beating high with bright anticipations:; and in 
our eagerness to advance, half the pain of separation is forgotten. Yet 
we cannot but deeply feel, notwithstanding our hopes for the future, that 
a serious loss is awaiting us; not in our separation alone, but in taking 
leave of these honored men who have so long been our teachers. This, 
in all probability, is our last interview with some of them. We cannot 
meet them all again on earth; for the evening shades are gathering 
around them—and the taper, though yet burning brightly, is near its 
socket and ere long will have gone out. But if, happily, this should not 
be so, henceforth the relation which has existed between us ceases. 
Their duty is performed; we must bid them farewell, and go on our 
way alone. But we cannot forget them, nor their admonitions. As we 
are wandering up and down the world, though unseen, they will accom- 
pany us. Long after their tongueS are mute in death, their influence 
will hover around us like ministering spirits, and their silent voices shall 
fall upon our ears like wandering strains from heaven. Though they 
may fall they shall not die; they will ever live in our hearts. 

GeNTLEMEN OF THE FacuLty, we can bring you no fitting tribute ; 
but we beg toacknowledge our heartfelt gratitude for your unremitting 
zeal in our behalf. And as you have honored us by an admission to your 
noble profession, we promise you that we will not disgrace it, but will 
strive so to regulate our future lives that you will never blush for the 
transactions of this day. And now, thanking you for your kindness, 
honoring you for your wisdom, loving you for your virtues, wishing you 
length of days and unbroken happiness, we bid you an affectionate 
FAREWELL. 


To you, beloved classmates, a multiplication of words at this time 
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would be mockery. There is feeling too deep for utterance, and silence 
is its natural language. We have met here as brothers ; let us part as 
such, let us live as such. Allow me to congratulate you on your past 
success, and tc ex the earnest wish that your brightest hopes 
may be realized. t if they should not, give no room to discourage- 
ment, remembering that there is a morning sun of joy to every night of 
sadness, and, more than all, that this fitful life if well spent will end in 
perpetual day. 

And now, as we go hence, let us again mutually pledge to be true to 
our science, true to ourselves, true to our fellowmen, and true to Him 
who knoweth all things as they are. Farewe.. 


NEW THEORY OF THE MOTIVE POWER OF THE BLOOD 
{Commanicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


In a late number of the Journal I find a communication from Dr. 
Chandler, of St. Albans, Vt., making inquiries respecting the signification 
of several English words contained in an article in a previous number 
from Dr. Cartwright, and intended, most distinctly, to be rendered in 
their simplest and most common sense. 

Concerning the first interrogatory of Dr. Chandler, Mrs. Willard 
would say, by proxy (it being rather diminutive save for a ae re- 
ply), that in the phrase “chief motive power,” the word “chief” has 
a tive or relative meaning. ‘Thus, if I should say,such a man 
is tall, I should convey the idea that height was the particular quality 
to which I wished to call attention by the adjective. 1 should convey 
the idea that this word was intimately connected with the property, in 
the man, and that he was evidently longer than some shorter men with 
which the word at once compares him. The word “chief,” then, has 
a relative signification, and calorification is believed the “ chief motive 
power,” relatively considered with the contraction of the heart, arteries 
and muscles. As illustrating the allegation or premise that the chemi- 
cal action effected by respiration is the “ chief” source of the circula- 
tion, Mrs. W. instances the immutable law of expansion by heat, and, 
which is also true, says that if the blood expands it must move, and of 
two ways, must take that in which it can move, meaning the natural 
passages leading from the lungs to the right ventricle, aorta and smaller 
arteries 


Another corroboration of the ‘chief power” designated is the abun- 
dance of heated surface with which the blood comes in contact at the 
lungs, being equal to a circle whose area is 17 feet in diameter, and the 
effect, “momentum,” or impulse (as Dr. Chandler will have the good- 
ness to select), confined to the aorta, a tube of an inch in diameter. 
Mrs. W. thinks it not astonishing, also, that some force should attend 
the current of blood at this channel. 

A little farther into this communication of Dr. Chandler, I find more 
curious interrogatories about the meaning of the words “ subordinate,” 
“momentum,” and “ chief power,” as Dr. Cartwright speaks of the heart’s 
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subordinate power in moving the blood. I cannot see the propriety of 
quizzing, and therefore must desist from further reference to these words, 
believing that the imperativeness with which the aurora borealis of 
science makes every object absorb its rays, will do its work of chivalry 
in every mind. 

Mrs. Willard takes the —_ only and emphatica!'y that respiration 
indirectly is literally the chief motive power of the circulation relatively 
with all the collateral agencies. I believe she does not claim that “ ca- 
lorification is the efficient, prolonged force which impels the current 
through its entire circuit.” She distinctly states that the power that 
chiefly moves the blood is antagonistic to gravitation, and acknowledges 
the fact that when particles of fluid become more heated than others 
yagi on they are connected, the heavier fall downwards and force up 

whter. 

Says Dr. Chandler, “ Does the new theory repudiate the fact that 
the expanded ventricle contracts on its contents, and thus impels them 
onwards?” I would say, that holding upon this point, Mrs. W., in her 
work on the circulation of the blood, has some important and appro- 

iate remarks. ‘But it may be argued,” says this lady, “that the 

flows in pulses, and these we know are originated by the beat of 
the heart, and therefore the motive power must reside in the heart. 
To show the futility of such an argument, suppose an India-rubber tube 
of any length, not very great, as six feet, be @iled with water and placed 
in a coil upon a ‘table; there would be in this case no current; but 
strike successively upon one end of the tube, while you place your 
finger upon the other, and you will feel a pulsation, seemingly simulta- 
neous with the stroke. Again, take the same tube and attach it to the 
orifice of a vessel filled with water which you wish to empty. Lay it 
along an inclined plane, and the water will flow through it in an equable 
current, more or less rapid, as the plane upon which it lies is more or 
less inclined, the force by which the fluid moves being that of gravita- 
tion. We see here that | eee and that motive power which pro- 
duces a current, are entirely different, and exist separately. They may 
also exist in combination. For let the India rubber tube, which ts car- 
rying the current of fluid, be grasped by the hand near the orifice of the 
vessel, in successive contractions of the fingers, a corresponding pulsa- 
tion will be felt all along its course, and the water will pass on throu 
it ‘per saltum,’ like the blood in the aorta ; and will issue from it in 
leaps. Yet in this case, if no valves are in the tubes, the successive 
contractions of the hand driving just as much of the fluid back as for- 
ward, will add nothing to the motive power, which produces and keeps 
up the current. But suppose there had been valves placed along the 
tubes, closing towards the orifice, then a contraction of the fingers upon 
the tube would have aided the motive power by adding, in a degree 
more or less slight, the force of impulse to that of gravitation. We con- 
ceive it to be a fact concerning the human system, that the contractions 
of the heart aid in a similar manner the motive power, which, after res- 
piration begins, gives the first movement to the current of animal life, 
and without which it must cease.” 
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I believe Mrs. Willard’s book contains much truth that seemingly and 
successfully conflicts with many portions of every other theory of the cir- 
culation. I should admire to find it generally perused by the profession, 
even by those, if there be any, who believe that treatises upon such 
subjects by a lady are anonymous in point of character, and a narrative 
in point of science. . Cuartes Be tt. 

Medford, Mass., January 31st, 1852. 


CHLORIC ETHER AS A DISINFECTING AGENT. 
BY C. H. HILDRETH, M.D. 
(Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


Tue following account of the “chloric ether lamp,” noticed in a recent 
number of the Journal, is extracted from the American Journal of the 
Medical Sciences, No. XLIII. Since the time of its first application, I 
have had numerous opportunities of testing its efficiency, and am of the 
opinion that it will be found exceedingly well adapted for the purpose 
roposed. 

ee Having recently had occasion for the use of chlorine as a disinfect- 
ing agent, | was led to consider whether there might not be some method 
more convenient and efficacious than that usually adopted for its evolu- 
tion. Though the gas extricated by the new method is not chlorine, but 
chiefly hydrochloric acid, yet it seems practically of at least equal effi- 
ciency for deodorizing purposes. 

«Chlorine is usually generated by the action of sulphuric acid upon a 
mixture of binoxide of manganese and chloride of sodium ; by the ac- 
tion of the same agent upon the chlorides of lime or soda; or by the 
simple exposure of the latter in open vessels. If, in the first process, the 
binoxide of manganese be canietad, bydrochletie acid is evolved ; this lat- 
ter method is in popular use. Even where the manganese is present, 
much hydrochloric acid is given off, and if pure chlorine be desired, man- 
ganese and sulphuric acid only should be used. In either process the 
application of heat is necessary. 

The first of these methods is inconvenient, and requires considerable 
attention. By the second, the gas is rapidly liberated, but the supply is 
soon exhausted, and the materials must soon be replenished. ‘The third 
is simple and convenient, but not sufficiently efficacious. 

“The plan which | propose is both simple and efficient. It consists 
in the combustion of chloric ether in a common lamp. 

“The gas arising from the decomposition of the ether has been ana- 
lyzed by Dr. Bacon, and found to be hydrochloric acid, with a trace of 
chlorine. Practically, I have not found it less efficacious than pure chlo- 
rine for disinfecting purposes. It has been used to a considerable extent 
in the Massachusetts General Hospital, and gives no inconvenience to 
the patients. Its odor may be plainly perceived tupon enering a ward 
where the lamp is burning, and in proper quantity it is far from disagree- 
able. So far as has been observed, it exerts no injurious influence upon 
the furniture or metallic utensils in the wards. Its deodorizing powers 
are fully equal to those of chlorine. 
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«For purifying the wards of hospitals, or the private apartments of 
the sick ; for deodorization during an — in a private house ; for 
use in dissecting roo:ns, and for numerous similar purposes, I apprehend 
the chloric ether lamp will be found convenient, inexpensive and effi- 


ious. 

1 would remark that the proper material for combustion in the lamp, 
is the “ strong chloric ether” used for inhalation, and not the chloric 
ether of the pharmacopeia. The latter does not furnish a sufficient 
quantity of the gas to be efficacious. If the former is not easily attain- 
able, a tincture of chloroform, of the strength of one part of chloroform 
to six or eight of alcohol, will answer quite as well; in fact, the “ strong 
chloric ether ” is nothing more than a tincture of chloroform. 

The lamps used for burning camphene are well adapted for this pur- 
pose, being provided with a small cap or extinguisher, which covers the 
wick and prevents evaporation of the ether when not in use. I have 
made, extemporaneously, a very excellent lamp by inserting two or three 
inches of glass tubing, of the diameter of a No. 16 bougie, through the 
cork of a wide-mouthed phial. 

Boston, Feb. 5th, 1852. 


THE SUFFOLK DISTRICT MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Meeting for Medical Improvement, Jan, 31, 1852. 
REPORTED FOR THE JOURNAL BY GEO. STEVENS JONES, M.D. 


Tuts society, a branch of the Massachusetts Medical Society, holds monthly 
meetings, having, fer their object the improvement of its members. At these 
meetings pathological specimens are exhibited, and the history of the case, to- 
eee with any peculiarity attending it, is given, and commented upon. 
pers relating to some new theory or practice in icine or surgery, are also 
real, and the subjects discussed. The members are then individually called 
upon to make communications relative to anything interesting or novel that has 
transpired in their practice, or come under their observation, since the last meet- 
ing. In this way, much information, which is really practical and useful, can be 
drawn out from the members. Besides, there is a sociability attending these meet- 
ings; they bring together a large body of the intelligent and respectable of the 
profession, and the interchange of sentiment aud opinions on various subjects 
can be, and is, freely made. They are, too, important as the medium of a better 
acquaintance with each other, thereby removing in a great degree the causes of 
those petit jealousies which sometimes occur, by estrangement, even in a profes- 
sion which has ever been regarded as *‘ noble and honorable.” These meetings 
are generally well attended, and a proper spirit is manifested by the members. 
There would be a more full attendance were the members notified of the day of 
meeting by a circular sent them, Occurring on the last day of the week and 
month, as it were the tail end of every thing, it is quite apt to be forgotten. It is 
a common saying among absent members, “ [ really forgot all about the Saturda 
evening meeting ; I regret | could not have been there.” The only notice whic 
been given of them, is a gratuitous ove in the Journal, which all the mem- 
bers do not see. The expense of notifying them by a printed circular, monthly, 
would be trifling, and it is presumed that none would object to its being incurred, 
in view of the benefit which would result from it. It is hoped that some action 
may be taken in regard to removing this obstacle to a full attendance at these 
monthly meetings for improvement. 
The last meeting was held on Saturday evening, January 31st. There being 
no communications to be read, or pathological specimens to exhibit, the nature 
aud treatment of erysipelas, one of the subjects of the last meeting, was again 
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brought up. Dr. Eruraim Buck mentioned two cases of erysipelas of the face. 
The course which he pursued in the treatment, was opening the bowels with 
comp. infusion of senna, after which he gave from 20 to 30 drops, in cold water 
of the tr. muriate of iron every few hours. In one of the cases he made use 

dry wheat flour, dusted over the inflamed surface with a common powder puff; 
and in the other a saturated tr. of iodine was applied with a camel’s-hair brush, 
He could not say which was the best treatment, nor was he prepared to say that 
either was decidedly beneficial; but as ‘both did well, they were mentioned to 
show that light cases did as well uuder one kind of proper treatment as another, 
Dr. Gro. Stevexs Jones also mentioned two cases of erysipelas of the face, 
which were treated by the external application of sulphate of iron, as recommend- 
ed by M. Velpeau. In one of them he used a solution made by dissolving one 
ounce of the iron in a pint of soft water. With this solution he kept the parts 
constantly wet, using liuen cloths to retain the moisture. In the other case, he 
rubbed up two drachms of the iron with an ounce of cerate, with which the ~ arts 
were kept anointed. He much preferred the latter preparation, as it was more 
cleanly, could be more readily applied, and, further, he believed that unctuous 
matter was of itself useful in treating that class of skin disease. His cases did 


well, and no vesicles formed. Dr. Siras Durxes inquired if Dr. Jones thought . 


that the sulphate of iron treatment would prevent vesicles from forming. Dr. J. 
stated that in his cases there were no vesicles formed ; but as he had made use 
of the application only in the two cases mentioned, he could not tell whether it 
would generally be successful. Dr. Durkee had used the comp. tr. of iodine in 
erysipelas, and he thought that it prevented the formation of vesicles. The tinc- 
ture he used was made by saturating iodine and hydriodate of potassa in alcohol. 
Dr. E. B. Moors had used sul of iron in the manner spoken of by Dr. Jones, 
but never with any good result; he much preferred the inunction of the ungt. 
hydrarg. fort. Dr. H. W. Witiams said he was in Paris when M. Velpeau com- 
seneed his series of observations on the effects cf remedies for erysipelatous in- 
flammations, and those cases which he saw treated at the hospital, by Velpeau, 
he considered as mere experiments, and not attended with much success. M. 
Velpeau’s method was to anoint half of the face with the iron,cerate, while the 
other half was treated in some other way ; as, for instance, tr. of iodine, or sol. 
nitrate of silver, pencilled over and around the inflamed part. Dr. E. W. Biake 
mentioned the case ofa painter who was said to have had an erysipelatous leg, and 
cured himself in a very short time by painting it over with white paint. Dr. Jacon 
Bicetow considered erysipelas to differ materially from all other inflammations ; 
that when it was mild and the skin only invaded, it would terminate in resolution 
without the interference of remedies. External applications might, in most cases, 
make the patient feel more comfortable, but art could not abridge the disease. 
When the cellular tissue was invaded by this inflammation, destruction of the 
parts often followed its track. It would burrow among the muscles, and no tissue 
seemed to be exempt fiom its ravages. He had known cases which, in 24 hours 
from their commencement, became gangrenous and sloughy. He had used ni- 
trate of silver, iodine, flour, the preparations of lead, leeching, and in fact all the 
remedies in such cases, and never was satisfied that they were of an 
great avail in preventing the invasion of the disease, or did much towards miti- 
gating its virulence. He did not believe the physician could prognosticate, with 
any degree of certainty, what would be the result of a case of erysipelatous in- 
flammation. He should be pleased to be informed of any means that would con- 
trol it; but was satisfied, from his own experience, that a specific had not yet 
n discovered. 

Dr. Watter CHanninG mentioned the case of a lady whom he saw in the 
eighth month of pregnancy, and who had for the last six months been daily attacked 
with vomiting soon after taking food. At the time of his visit her pulse was 140, 
the skin sallow, and she was much emaciated. It was proposed to rupture the 
membranes and induce premature labor; but she wl not give her assent. 
Nutritive enemata were ordered her, but with little or no hopes that she could live 
through the full period of gestation. In a few days from his first visit, he saw her 
again ; she then had a blush on her cheeks and nose, resembling in appearance 
erysipelas. She also had pains simulating laboi. A vaginal examination showed 
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the mouth of the womb to be open, and a of waters ting before the 
head of the child. Delivery was soon accomplished, but the ient gradually 
sank, and died. He never knew a patient who had survived, when the vomiti 
was so severe and protracted as in this case. Medication is of little value, so 
long as such sympathy exists between the womb, stomach, &c. Inducing pre 
mature labor was the only means which would save the patient, and should be 
resorted to at an earl . Dr. Channing also mentioned a case of convulsions 
preceding labor, which he saw in consultation with Dr. Homans, the ursory 
sym of which were rather unusual. The lady had a violent headache, and 
vomited ; and heavy and laborious breathing followed. Soon after there seemed 
to be an entire gps of respiration. ‘She was still as death itself.” The 
face was not livid, as usual in such cases, but of a sallowy white. A physical 
examination did not reveal any action of the lungs or heart. The muscles of the 
face would occasionally twitch, being the only symptom of life, and indicating 
the recurrence of the xysmal convulsion. At t times ether and chloro- 
form were applied to the nostrils, which had the effect of suppressing the twitch- 
ings, and preventing their frequency. The patient was seen on Saturday morn- 
ing at 10, and on Sunday evening it was decided to deliver her. Upon examina- 
jen ype ae the os uteri was found to be dilated ; there was an effort of the 
womb to expel its contents, but when this action came on, the convulsive move- 
ments also took place. This state of things continued until an opportunity present- 
ed to rupture the membranes, which having been done, an immense disc of 
waters followed. A dead child was soon expelled, and the patient immediately 
rallied and did well. Dr. Bicerow thought the case of much interest, but he 
very much doubted whether a person could live many minutes without the action 
of the heart and lungs. It was probable that cases of apparent absence of respi- 
ration could occur, but in such cases the venous blood is necessarily arterialized, 
though by what method appears inexplicable. 

Dr. Samurt Parkman exhibited a patient whose foot he had some time previ- 
ously amputated by “Chopart’s process.” In this case the tendo-Achillis was 
divided, which prevented the os calcis from being drawn backwards. The wound, 
after the operation, became gangrenous, and was treated with burnt wheat flour, 
which answered a good purpose. This operation was very successful; the pa- 
tient walked around the room on his stump, quite well. 

Dr. Joun Ware, having come in after the call by the president for py 
specimens, now exhibited a false membrane which was coughed up by a little 
patient six and a half years of age, who had an attack of true membranous croup, 
and recovered. The treatment pursued in this case, was principally the introduc- 
tion of a solution of nitrate of silver (40 grains to the ounce) into the laryngeal 
chamber. The temperature of the room was kept at 70, and the atmosphere 
moistened by wet cloths hanging around the room. It is now a fortnight since 
the attack, and the little patient is dcing well, and his voice is returning to him. 
A discussion took place among the members, as to the relative value of the 
» yg prcbang, or bulb syringe, in medicating the air meee with solutions ; 
also as to the advantages of the inhalation ef powders saturated with the nitrate of 
silver, or medicated vapors. Dr. Bigktow had seen much benefit follow the in- 
halation of the fumes of strong nitric acid in bronchial affections. He was in the 
habit of letting his phthisical patients use it; and in one or two cases, where there 
was abundant evidence of tubercles manifested in the lungs, his patients got well. 
Dr. Cuannine had known the chlorohydric acid to produce the same good effect. 

Dr. Ware exhibited a calculus, of the mulberry kind, which was taken from 
the urethra of aman. This patient had previously suffered with a violent attack, 
very much resembling colic, and was treated with large doses of opium, by which 
he was relieved. Soon after, this calculus made its appearance in the ure- 
thra, and is supposed to have caused the man’s sufferings while in its transit 
through the ureter. He would inquire if such occurrences were common in the 
practice of the members. Dr, Z. B. Apams had a patient who had three similar 
attacks of passing stones through the ureters and urethra, occurring within the 
last 33 years, just eleven years apart. The precursory symptoms were nearly 
the same as in Dr. Ware’s patient. The latter had rheumatism, and he wished 
to know if any of the gentlemen had ever observed a connection between the 
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theumatic and lithic diatheses. Dr. M.S. Perry had several patients with cal. 
culus—some children—yet they were never attacked with rheumatism. Dr. §, 
Bait mentioned a case of an elderly gentleman, in whose bladder were found, 
after death, 316 calculi, varying in size from a shot upwards, yet he was ever free 
from rheumatism. Drs. J. W. Stone and Buck made mention of cases where 
patients had calculi come from the bladder, yet were never troubled with rheu- 
matism. 
At half past 9 the meeting adjourned. 
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American Medical Society in Paris.—Mention was made in the Jour- 
nal, some time since, of the formation of an association of American phy- 
sicians in Paris. The following circular, dated Paris, January 10, 1852, 
explains one of the objects of the association. We gladly give it inser- 
tion, and shall be happy to aid the members in the manner alluded to, 
We learn that Dr. R. M. Jones, of Lexington, Ky., and Dr. A. J. Semmes. 
of Georgetown, D. C., are appointed delegates from this society to the 
American Medical Association, at its ensuing meeting in Richmond. 

“ At a recent meeting of the American physicians in Paris, an associa- 
tion was established, whose object is the promotion of medical science. 
This association, essentially national in its character, is now progressing 
under the most favorable auspices. It is intended to be permanent in its 
natuire, and is designated, ‘‘ The American Medical Society in Paris.” 
Notwithstanding the vast advantages afforded by the French metropolis 
for the study of medical and surgical science, we feel ourselves isolated 
from our national medical literature, and therefore confidently appeal to 
the conductors of American journals and periodicals. We do this with 
the less hesitation, feeling assured that it will be not only a medium of 
improvement to ourselves, but a means of a most general diffusion and 
just appreciation of American literature. 

By order of the Society, A. J. Semmes, M.D. 
Cor. Sec. A. M. S. in Paris.” 


Dr. Parsons’s Case of Amputation of the Uterus.—As stated last week, 
the remarks of Dr. Collins were allowed insertion in the Journal with the 
most friendly feelings towards Dr. Parsons. Dr. C. claimed a hearing 
from the profession to state his views concerning the manner in which so 
important a case had been reported ; and in granting what we still think 
a reasonable request, we did not believe that we should be instrumental 
in injuring in the least a reputation so well established as that of Dr. Par- 
sons. Qur only object now in referring to the matter, is to say, that on 
reading both communications, there appear many reasons for thinking that 
Dr. Collins’s excellent general remarks are not strictly applicable to the 
case in question. Probably nine-tenths of the readers of the Journal would 
have felt no interest in the facts which were withheld by Dr. P.; and 
whether, therefore, he was morally bound to state them, is a question 
about which men may well differ without calling in question the candor 
of the reporter. We have no doubt Dr. P. stated all he considered neces 
sary to a full understanding of the case. 
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Dr. Curry’s Valedictory Address.—Much good advice and ree | 
warning will be found in the Address published in to-day’s Journal. 
Those of our readers in other parts of the country who have been familiar 
with the word “ Eclectic ” only as designating a particular schoo! of irregu- 
lar practitioners, must not confound the term, as used by Dr. Curry, with 
the signification which they have been in the habit of giving to it. 


Adulteration of Wines and Liquors——Having read Adolphe Wolfe's 
frightful account of the vile mixtures that are sold under the names of gin, 

rt wine, brandy, &c., favorite articles with a large body of men through- 
out the United States, we are constrained to confess, if his statements are 
true, that the legislature could not do a more humane act than-to interdict 
the sale of the whole of them. 


Medical Miscellany.—The idea that it is very improper for females to employ 
male dentists, is a so it is said, to have advocates. Where is the refine- 
meut of civilization to eud Scarlet fever is becoming more prevalent at the 
North within the last few weeks. The cases, however, have generally proved 
quite manageable, when seasouably treated.—The Shaker extract of dandelion, 
mauufactured at Enfield, N. H., is now considered the very best in the drug mar- 
ket—The Commonwealth of Massachusetts supported 2634 children, last year, 
in poor houses, who were under 14 years of age.—Appleton & Co. of New York, 
will soon publish a course of lectures on diseases ot the chest, by Dr. John A. 
Sweet.—In the Yale College catalogue, there are only 37 medical students. This 
is a good omen ; if all the colleges a reduced number, it would be better for 
the profession, if not for the country.—The state of public health is remarkably 
po throughout the United States.—Dr. Ira Allen, the City Marshal of Roxbury 
who is also capiain of the night watch, a member of the school committee, and 
ore of the overseers of the poor, has been appointed the City Physician, and the . 
salary of the office increased from $200 to $300.—A second edition of Dr. Ram- 
say’s contribution to obstetrics has been published—out of which grew the dis- 
= between Dr. Robinson and the author. A new card from Dr. Ramsay, dated 

anuary 15, declares certain cards, bearing his name, to be without his authority. 
—The oldest man in the city of New York, is a Mr. Buttin, who has reached 101 
vears.—Dr. John Ford, of Texas, has been elected a senator.—The College of 

harmacy, of New York, have asked the legislature of the State to give $10,000 
to the institution. A similar request should be made by the College of Pharmacy 
in Boston—and this is the time to do it.—An application for a charter of a new 
medical college is to be made from New York.—Mr. Allen, of Northampton, Ms. 
has completed a microscope of great power and of beautiful workmanship. To 
seud money abroad for instruments that can be had at home, of equal value in 
all respects, is absurd. Medical gentlemen, and especially the Microscopie Club 
of New York, would find it for their advantage to write to that extraordinary opti- 
cal genius—Brouchial affections are exceedingly common here at the North.— 
Some severe and even fatal cases of typhus have recently occurred.—Hooping 
cough is rarely known ameng us the preseut season. 


To CoRR «sPON DENTS.—In addition to papers on file, already acknowledged, there have 
been received—a communication, containing documents from New Orleans respecting the recent 
interesting experiments in that city on an alligator; a case of Poisoning by Sugar of Lead; 
eee Amputation of the Lower Jaw; and the papers from Damascus, in Syria, alluded to 

week. 


Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Saturday noon, Feb. 7th, 59.—Males, 23—females, 36. 
Disease of the bowels, |—inflammation of the bowels, 1—disease of brain, 1—ecalculus, 1—con- 
sumption, 16—convulsions, 4—croup, 1—diarrheea, 2—dropsy 2—dropsy of the brain, 4—drowned, 
1—typhus fever, l—typhoid fever, 2—scarlet fever, 2 hoping , 1—disease of heart, 1— 
infantile, 2—inflammation of the lungs, 7—disease of liver, |—marasmus, 2—palsy, 
ral, 1—rheumatism, 1—teething, 1—tumor, 1. 

years, 1l—over 60 years, 8. Americans, 30; foreigners i i 
The above includes 6 deaths at the City Institutions. 
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Meeting of the Massachusetts Medical Society—An adjourned meeting of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society was wh ey om rooms, Masonic Temple, on 
Thursday last. At 10 o’clock, the hour appointed for the meeting, in conse- 
Some of the small number present, the meeting adjourned to meet at 11, when 
the President again called the Society to order, and the records of the last meet- 
ing were read, as also those of a meeting of the counsellors the day previous. 
It was then voted, that the counsellors have full power to change the time, as they 
may think proper, for holding the annual meeting of the Society. Dr. A. Mackix, 
of New Bedford, proposed an amendment to the 15th by-law, which was carried. 
Dr. J. Biceiow, of Boston, also proposed an alteration in the 40th by-law ; but Dr. 
H. {. Bowprrcu considered it of so much importance, that he moved to have it 
before the Society at their next annual meeting, which was carried. Dr. L. V. 
Bet, of Somerville, offered a resolution, that the expenses of defending suits 
brought agaiast certain members of this Society, by an expelled member, be paid 
by the Society, and that the treasurer may be drawn = to any amount, in order 
to meet them. This resolution was } pted. Dr. Heywoop, of 
Worcester, in behalf of the Worcester District Medical Society, reported the 
action of that society, in the case of Dr. Calvin Newton. he committee 
of that society, before whom were laid certain c against Dr. Newton for 
violating the by-laws of the Massachusetts Medical Society, had given him 
a full opportunity to be heard in his defence, but he had not a be- 
fore them, and the matter was brought before the counsellors of the State 
Society at their meeting. At this meeting, the evidence offered induced 
them to recommend to the Society his expulsion. Notwithstanding this recom- 
mendation of the counsellors,’ it was voted to recommit the whole matter to the 
committee of the Worcester Society, that they may bring it up, de novo, at an 
adjourned meeting, and also to afford Dr. Newton another opportunity of defend- 
ing himself against the charges. It was then voted that when the Society adjourn, 
it be to the third Wednesday in April next, at 11 o’clock. 

There was quite a large number of members present, and the best of feeling 
seemed to prevail among them. A correspondent adds the following : | 

It is to be regretted, that the Society should be compelled to enforce its restric 
tive laws upon an of its members ; but in order to carry out the principles for 
which it was established, there can be no other way than that which has been 
adopted. When a gentleman becomes a member, he obligates himself to be 

verned by its laws and rules, and he is made fully aware, beforehand, what 

laws and rules are, and what must follow if they are violated. It would 
seem to be the better part of wisdom, or at least would appear more honorable, if 
a member wished to obtain practice or introduce his remedies in any other way 
than is allowed by the Society, that he at once ask his dismission. There can be 
no reason why a member should wish to remain in a society, when his senti- 
ments and practices are at entire variance with those of the other members, br 
with the code which governs them, except the desire of having his name coupled 
with it for his own aggrandizement. It certainly is not honorable, and it should 
not be so considered, for members of the Society to conduct themselves as two or 
three have done within a few years past. The Massachusetts Medical Society 
was instituted for a more noble and honest purpose, and it is sincerely hoped that 


all its members will appreciate this purpose, and that there be no more violations 
of its wholesome laws. 


Curvature Apparatus.—Henry G. Davis, M.D., of Millbury, Ms., has had in 
successful operation, for some time, a peculiar mechanical contrivance that em- 
braces a new principle. The value of the instrument is shown by its action, which 
in a variety of cases has been rnost gratifying. We have examined a patient now 
under treatment, and if Dr. Davis succeeds in restoring the spine in this case to 
its normal condition, it will certainly redound to his reputation as a skilful sur 
geon. The profession would form a r estimate of Dr. Davis’s new me 
of contending with a formidable difficulty, should he submit a detailed ac 
count of cases in his practice since the apparatus has become satisfactory in his 
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